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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Half a dozen of Beethoven's Contempo- 
raries. 
II. ANTONIO SALIERI. 
{Continued from page 194 } 

This much seemed necessary to give the read- 
er even a faint picture of the scene and actors in 
the quiet drama in which we are to make the 
young Salieri our principal character—and to 
whom we now come back. 

Gassmann, who had been called to Vienna as 
ballet composer in 1762, had become quite a fa- 
vorite of the young Emperor, had been appoint- 
ed chamber composer, and three times a week was 
one of those, who aided in the private concerts 
above described. Joseph learned m some manner, 
soon after the ragurn of the composer from 
Venice, that he had brought a very promising 
youth with him, and expressed a desire to see 
him. Gassmann, of course, took his pupil to the 
palace, where he was very kindly received by the 
Emperor, who addressed him with: “Ah, good 
morning, how are you pleased with Vienna ?” 

Salieri, frightened, embarrassed, and accus- 
tomed in Venice to the title of Excellency, re- 
plied: “Well, your Excellency !” and instantly 
added by way of correcting his mistake: “Extraor- 
dinarily well, your Majesty !” 

Some of the musicians of the chapel laughed 
at the boy’s embarrassment and simplicity; but 
Joseph went on asking him ‘about his home, his 
family and so on, and Anton, having fully recov- 
ered himself, answered all questions with great 
discretion, and embraced the opportunity to ex- 
press to the Emperor his gratitude toward Gass- 
mann, who was of course present, and whom he 
represented as his benefactor and second father. 
Joseph then required him to sing and play some- 
thing from memory, which he did quite to the 
satisfaction of the monarch. Now began the or- 
dinary chamber concert, of which the music that 
day happened to be vocal pieces from Hasse’s 
opera ‘“‘Alcide al bivio.” Salieri sang not only 
the alto in the choruses, but several solos with 
ease and correctness at sight from the score. This 
pleased Joseph mu¢h and he ordered Gassmann al- 
ways in future to bring his pupil with him; this 
he did, and so began Salieri’s service at the Im- 
perial Court, never to be interrupted so long as 
his powers lasted. 

As a practical'school, one in which the youth 
should learn the application of theoretical rules 
and forms, which at home he had studied in books 
and scores, Gassmann took his pupil regularly to 
the theatre. The master directed a new piece 


. but three times, after which Salieri was put at the 


spinnet or harpsichord—for in the theatre the 
piano-forte as yet was not, nor had the old mode 
of directing from a keyed instrument, (kept up in 
the London Philharmonic concerts long after it 
had disappeared almost everywhere else) given 
way to the only true one—since the growth of 
the modern orchestra—that of a conductor, with 
his baton, standing or seated, elevated above his 
forces. 





Of the mass of anecdotes and reminiscences 
which Salieri wrote down in his latter years, Mo- 
sel has given a few at length, which are charac- 
teristic both of the man—as a youth engaging in 
adventures and frolics, and as the old man recall- 
ing them to mind with evident satisfaction—and 
of the scenesin which he lived; they are there- 
fore worth repeating. 

On one of the first three evenings of some new 
piece, the music of which pleased him as little as 
did the public, instead of remaining in his place 
in the pit, to listen to the musical effects—as Gass- 
mann demanded of him—he gave way toa desire 
to go upon the stage. He found the machinists 
at work behind adrop curtain preparing the table 
for a grand supper to come off in the next scene. 
Their work was done, but the youth stopped a 
moment to look at the papier mache pastries, 
capons, &e.,—when—potz tatisend !—the prompt- 
er’s whistle for change of scene sent up the cur- 
tain, and, not to be seen crossing the stage by all 
the people, and still worse, by his master, the 
poor boy had to pop under the table—a move- 
ment executed without being seen. Now came 
the actors and seated themselves singing at the 
table to feast upon their papier mache. There 
was plenty of room for Anton to remain without 
touching any one, and, as the scene closed the act, 
he was comparatively unconcerned, thinking him- 
self safe enough from being discovered by any 
one, save perhaps a machinist ortwo. But one 
of the supperless supper eaters must needs drop 
his napkin, and stooping to pick it up must needs 
see something bjack in the darkness caused by 
the low hanging tablecloth ; and must needs take 
that something black to be a great dog—and must 
needs ata pause in the music tell his neighbor of the 
discovery ,—and his neighbor must needs pass the 
news along,so that in two minutesthe four men and 
four women at table must needs all know about 
the great black dog, and one of the women must 
needs be terribly afraid of cats and dogs,—and 
she must needs spring up with a shriek,—and the 
small audience must needs have a great laugh— 
and poor Anton is there half dead with anxiety 
and fright—all because an actor happened to 
drop his napkin. However, the music went on, 
the dog was found to be a young man, the fright. 
ened songstress was relieved, and sat down again, 
laughing, to the papier maché, and so the act 
came to aclose. No sooner was the curtain down 
than Salieri sprang out, and amid a shout of 
laughter explained the matter, beseeching the 
actors not to tell his master, who, as he knew, 
would soon be upon the stage, and hurried off to 
his place in the pit. Spite of Anton’s prayers 
Gassmann was told the story immediately. At 
the close of the play he went into the pit as usu- 
al to get bis pupil, but said not a word about the 
affair. Nor at supper, nor afterwards, and the 
poor fellow went to bed with a lightened heart. 
Nor at breakfast, and Anton’s terrible anxiety 
was relieved. Nor at dinner, to which Gassmann 
had invited two friends, was a hint at the great 
black dog. Before leaving the table an Italian 





| couchman (vetturino) entered, and said that he 


had been told the master wished to speak with 
him. 

“I have sent for you,” answered Gassmann, “to 
learn whether you are going back soon to Italy, 
as Tam going to send that boy, there, home 
again.” 

Pale anid frightened, Anton sprang up and told 
the whole story, half crying, half in fun. Neither 
Gassmann nor his friends could keep sober faces, 
and the boy was forgiven, with the proviso of 
stricter obedience in the future. The boy prom- 
ised and kept his promise. He learned after- 
wards that the scene with the Vetturino had been 
planned beforehand by his master; but even that 
did not efface the memory of his terrible fright. 

To the death of Gassmann, January 22, 1774, 
Salieri never received any regular salary for his 
services, either in the Emperor's private concerts 
or in the theatre; but Joseph made him a pres- 
ent every new year’s day, on the first one of fifty, 
on the others of eighty ducats—the ducat being 
almost exactly $2,50. Considering what in those 
days a ducat would buy in Vienna, then an ex- 
ceedingly cheap place to live in, the present was 
munificent. Anton always placed the money in 
his master’s hands, who religiously used it for the 
youth’s benefit, in the purchase of clothes and the 
payment of his other teachers.* 

In the large house joining and belonging to 
the Michael church opposite the Burg theatre, 
and up four flights of stairs, lived the family Mar- 
tinez, with whom Metastasio, the poet, lodged. 
The father, a Neapolitan by birth, Spanish by 
descent, was now dead; the son an assistant li- 
brarian in the Imperial Library ; the daughter, 
Metastasio’s celebrated pupil, was the young lady 
at whose music lessons under Porpora, some fif- 
teen or twenty years before, young Joseph Haydn 
came down from his garret overhead to play the 
spinnet or harpsichord. 

Miss Martinez played an important part in the 
musical social life of Vienna for many a year. 
Thither Gassmann took Anton and introduced 
him to Metastasio. Every Sunday morning he 
was there, both for the benefit to be derived from 
the conversation of the old poet—the most famous 
perhaps, except Volaire, then living—and to 
make the acquaintance of the distinguished liter- 
ary, scientic and artistic men, as well as others 
notable only for rank, who honored his Sunday 


* Joseph Haydn had a story of his master Reutter, music- 
director of St. Stephen’s, of another color, Time, Nov. 14, 
1748 ; place, Kloster Neuburg, a few miles above Vienna on 
the Danube ; occasion, festival of St, Leopold. at which the 


Empress Maria Theresa and her husband Francis were p- sent. . 


Haydn's voice—he had long been leading soprano in the 
Stephen choir—was breaking and the Empress had recently 
said to Reutter : ‘‘Joseph Haydn no longer sings, he croaks.’’ 
The director had consequently to select another boy for the 
solos,and Michael Haydn,younger brother of Joseph, was select- 
ed, who sang a Salve Regina so exquisitely, that the Empress 
and her husband gave him each 12 ducats. ‘Michael,’ asked 
Reutter, ‘‘what will you do with so much money?”’ The boy 
thought a moment. ‘Our father has just losta beast. I will 
send him 12 ducats, and beg you to take care of the rest forme 
until my voice also breaks.”” Reutter took such excellent care 
of the money, that Michael never saw it again. 
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receptions from 9 te 12 A.M. Young Salieri 
soon became welcome at other times and seasons, 
and especially evenings, when his aid was gladly 
accepted in the musical performances of the fam- 
ily; often when they were alone, Metastasio had 
him read entire scenes from his works dramatical- 
ly, “which,” says Salieri,” was for me an excel- 
lent school in declamation—a school, which, in 
the opinion of Metastasio, is an indispensable ne- 
cessity to any one who will really cultivate a tal- 
ent for musical vocal composition.” 

In those days it was thought necessary to have 
an education as well as genius; to develop talent 
as well as possess it ; to have the taste refined by 
an acquaintance with literature and the sister 
arts, as well as by a knowledge of the great pro- 
ductions in its immediate sphere; and to have 
the rules of harmony and counterpoint so thor- 
oughly mastered, that the composer no more 
thought about them when at work, than I do of 
Murray’s Grammar and Whately’s Rhetoric while 
scratching off this sentence. To his acquaintance 
with Metastasio and the instruction in declama- 
tion thus gained was due, in great measure, the 
great perfection of Salieri’s works in echoing the 
sense of his texts in his music; their real dramat- 
ic excellence—a quality so distinguishing them 
that he, the author, was far down into our own 
century the great teacher of dramatic composition 
in Vienna, as Albrechtsberger was of the theory 


of music. 
(To be continued.) 





Carl Maria Von Weber.* 


A LIFE PICTURE. 


(Continued from page 195.) 


“The first things Vogler did in the character of a 
composer were as little to the taste of the refined pub- 
lic at Prague as his teachings and his disputations to 
that of the strict High School. His opera Castro und 
Pollux, produced under his own direction, proved an 
utter failure, while the concerts upon his newly in- 
vented instrument, the Orchestrion, which had been 
‘announced with great pomp and all the means of 
puffing them known, caused competent judges to 
shake their heads, and the general public to smile. 
The learned members of the University called his 
theory an unfounded assertion, and said that in his 
propositions he rejected the good with the bad. His 
form of disputation consisted, according to them, in 
taking his opponents by surprise, thanks to clever 
turns‘and wit, and in gaining over his auditors by 
outward means without any depth of knowledge, 
properly so-called; in a word, had people not been 
compelled todo him justice asa performer on the 
piano-forte and organ, and had he not ,been_ success- 
ful in ‘simplifying’ some instruments of the latter 
kind, he would have carried with him from Prague, 
which he left in a very unsatisfactory state of mind, 
as early as December, 1802, almost the reputation of 
a declared charlatan. But Vogler was one of those 
fortunate men whose reputation rises from its ashes 
with redoubled splendor after each defeat. He pro. 
ceeded to Vienna. There he had the luck to make 
his début with a brilliant anecdote, which brotght to- 
gether, in a way exceedingly flattering for him, his 
name and that of Dr. Gall, then the theme of 
every one’s conversation ; he immediately received a 
commission, as did also Beethoven, to compose an 
opera for the new Theatre an der Wien (to which 
commission Samori and Fidelio owe their existence), 


while the most distinguished musicians of Vienna re- | 


ceived him with great respect and looked anxiously 
forward to what he would do. He knew how to ex- 
cite this feeling of expectation by mysterious rumors 
of how he was getting on with Samori, his colossal 
opera, as it was called, though Beethoven never said 
a word about his Zeonore. As was everywhere thie 
case, by means of a clever mixture of genuine knowl- 
edge and ability; talent for teaching ; brilliant dic- 
tion; priestlike dignity; artistic show; aristocratic 
manners» and the grave demeanor of athinker, Vog- 
ler spread around himseif a nimbus which heightened 
in an extraordinary degree the impression. produced 


* From the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung. 
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| by his real merit, and, above all, did not fail to exer- 


cise a powerful and victorious influence on the world 
of young artists, and on the dispositions, a priori, 
sympathetically organized with his own of elder men 
like Franz Anton, von Weber, Sonnleithner, Siiss- 
meyer, &e 

“Precisely at this epoch Franz Anton and his son 
arrived in Vienna, and, after all we have said, it was 
natural that the hearts and feelings of both should 
fly towards Vogler as iron flies towards the magnet. 

“Carl Maria found a most kind welcome at the 
house of Count Firmian. There he became ac- 
quainted with a young officer, Johann Baptist Gins- 
bacher, who, having been decorated a short time pre- 
viously with the gold medal, had quitted the rinks of 
the volunteer Tyrolean Sharpshooters, and, impelled 
by an ardent love for music, had sought at the foot 
of Vogler and Albrechtsberger to become initiated in 
the highest theory of the art, in which he had received 
preparatory instruction from his father, a worthy 
schoolmaster at Sterzing in the Tyrol. Giinsbacher 
possessed a good, sturdy, vigorous, material nature, 


fond of wine and women, in addition to art, and pas- | 


sionately attached to rifle-shooting, in which he ex- 
celled. Eight years older than Weber, endowed, 
thanks to his military career, with liberal views of 
life, broad shouldered and robust of body, besides be- 
ing a good musician into the bargain, he speedily ac- 


quired a great influence over Weber, who began to | 


love him tenderly. This love, cemented by many a 
youthfal prank played incommon; many an affliction 
shared by both; many a service rendered ; and by 
similar yearnings and aims, became a truly fraternal 
affection, as Weber strongly proved by his actions up 
to within a few months of his death. 

“In Vienna, Gansbacher commenced by rendering 
Carl Maria the great service of introducing him, by 
means of his patron, Count Firmian, to Vogler, and 
of inducing the latter to hear him play. The rest 
was effected by Carl Maria’s talent itself. Vogler 
immediately admitted him into the innermost circle 
of his favorite disciples, fostering and obserying the 
young man’s great and quickly reognized talent as it 
deserved to be recognized. Vogler’s glance, sharp- 
ened by the most extensive practise in teaching, 
necessarily very soon caused him to perceive that he 
had to do with one gifted with natural qualities of the 
very highest description ; one whose most inward 
being was connected with the production of the 
Brilliant, the Charming, and the Captivating, but 
who, in consequence of this, and of his circumstances, 
seconded by a vain father and early successes, had 
been led into the most imminent danger of sinking 
down to amateurish and pleasing trifles. He applied, 
therefore, with wisdom and love, the influence he had 
so quickly acquired over his admirable pupil, to in- 
spire the latter with a love for the seriousness of art. 
All the weight of his opinion and advice was needed 
to lead back the impetuous vouth, so successful in his 
efforts, from the bright sphere of original creation, 
and dreams of early mastership, to the narrow limits 
of modest, dark learning. The whole intelligence of 
the young musician was needed to understand the 
necessity of so hard a retrograde step, and to follow 
it up as consistently as he actually did.” 

At a subsequent period, after 1807, Vogler obtain- 
ed a brilliant material position in Darmstadt, whither 
the Grand-Duke Ludwig I. attracted him. He was 
created there spiritual privy-councillor, with 2,200 
florins salary, and board and lodgings in the palace, 
together with wood, and four wax candles a day. 
“His talents, however, lay pretty well fallow, as the 
Grand-Duke neither listened to his counsels, nor gave 
him, as'a rule, the management of the musical per- 
formances, with the exception of those of his own 
works. Vogler wasthus able to devote his whole 
time to his scientific labors and studies. With all 
this, as aman honored by the Grand-Duke, he was 
held in the greatest respect. Nearly every day he was 
the Grand-Duke’s companion at table, where he 
greatly relished his burgundy, and at Court and in 
the town there was no better known or more popular 
figure, but scarcely, in outward appearance, one more 
striking, than that of Abbé Vogler. He was small 
and corpulent in stature, and possessed also strongly 
marked features, the expression of which was seldom 
akind one. With his long arms and his large hands, 
so large that he could span two octaves, he appeared 
to have heen made expressly for playing the orgen, 
but this formation of body, admirable as it was for 
the above purpose, gave him somewhat the look of 
an ape. He had grown more vain than ever, and 
always dressed in a most elegant, broad-skirted black 
tail coat, black satin breeches, red stockings, and 
shoes with yellow buckles. He wore the grand cross 
of the Orderfof Leopold upon his left breast, while, 
attached to his right shoulder, the little black silk 
cloak of an Abbé hung down his back and reached 
the bend of his knees.” 

Here the more intimate circle at Vogler’s was 











formed by Giinshacher, Weber and Meyerbeer, the 
last-named of whom, then scarcely sixteen years old, 
had already created a sensation (1810) and resided 
with the Abbé, “Most days were passed in musical 
exercises and works, which were frequently executed 
in Vogler’s house, on his good instruments and under 
his advice. Often, also, the young men accompanied 
the greatest organ-player of the day to one of tho 
churches, and never, as Weber frequently assured his 
hearers, did Vogler, in his fantasias and preludes, 
drink so immediately out of the virgin spring of the 
Beautiful, as when, in the presence only of his three 
beloved disciples, as he was fond of calling them, he 
caused angelic voices or words of thunder to issue 
from the organ. The evenings generally glided by 
in serious conversation with Vogler, or at Hoffmann’s 
where Vogler or one of the young musicians extem- 
porized, though now and then they went through 
some work of merit, or indulged merely in conversa- 
tion. ‘The old master, whose serious face did not 
well understand how to smile, grew young again in 
the society of the promising Epigomi, whose intellec- 
tual strength and talent were perfectly manifest to an 
experienced judge of men and artists like him. He 
was accustomed to say subsequently of Carl Maria 
and Meyerbeer: ‘Oh, had I been compelled to leave 
the world before Thad formed these two, what grief 
1 should have experienced! There is something 
within me which I could not evoke; these two will 
do so for me! what would Perugino be, and what 
Fra Bartolomeo without Raffael !’ 

“But, as Weber expresses it, the three shook the 
dust from their skins, on leaving the society of the 
old gentlemen and going out o? an evening, when 
they proceeded to ‘collect melodies,’ that is to drink 
wine in taverns where there was singing, or twanging 
on the cither or harp. In the presence of soldiers and 
their girls, Carl Maria could there sling a guitar 
round his neck, and getting upon a table, sing roguish 
songs, as he used to do in the wildest time of his life, 
so that there was no end to the applause, till the to- 
bacco smoke drove him away. In return, he obtain- 
ed from national songs many hints in life and melo- 
dy.” 

(To be Continued.) 





The History of the Violin. 


A London critic thus glances at this subject, 
a-propos to a new work (by W. Sandys and S. 
A. Forster) bearing the above title : 

Of all musical instruments the violin is’ the 
only one that has not undergone continued and 
progressive improvement. Even the more an- 
cient instruments, such as the harp, the flute,and 
the organ, have been subject to constant altera- 
tions and modifications down to the present time, 
the early types of these instruments having about 
the same relation to their present successors as 
the aboriginal hut to the modern villa. The vio- 
lin, however, has remained in almost the same 
state for nearly three centuries, and appears lit- 
tle likely to be subject to the chances which have 
affected dil other instruments — its symmetrical 
form and perfect adaptation to its purpose seem- 
ing to defy all innovations, whether of capricious 
taste or inventive skill. Certainly the art of 
violin making has rather retrogaded than ad- 
vanced since the days of the great Cremona 
makers, the Amatis, Straduarius, and the Guar- 
nerius family, who produced those masterpieces 
which remain still the despair of modern instru- 
ment makers. That age has some influence in 
perfecting the tone of violins and other instru- 
ments of that family there can be no doubt, but 
that much more is due to the superior skill of the 
great makers of old is also unquestionable, else 
why the vast superiority of the instruments made 
by these exceptional artists over the works of 
contemporary makers? Care in the selection of 
the finest wood, accurate proportion and well- 
rounded symmetry in the shape, and a perfect 
balance in the thickness of the corresponding 
portions of the instrument; all these, with other 
points of extreme nicety which escaped less 
skilful mechanists, have contributed to make up 
that perfection of tone and beauty of appearance 
which render the best Italian instruments of the 
seventeenth and early part of the eighteenth 
centuries unapproachable by modern imitators. 
The closest copies of these models, and the at- 
tempt to anticipate the effects of age by baking 
the wood and constant action of the bew on the 
strings by mechanical agency, have not succeed- 
ed in equalling the Cremona violin. 
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In many respects the violin is the most import- 


ant of all instruments. Although not so inde- 
pendent as the organ or the pianoforte, nor so ca- 
pable in itself of rendering a transcript of any 
music of combination; on the other hand it is 
the only instrument that, like the human voice, 
possesses the power of perfect intonation. More- 
over, the direct agency, of the fingers on the 
strings, without the interv@ntion of mechanical 
appliances, added to the sustained sound pro- 
duced by the action of the bow, give to the’vio- 
lin a susceptibility to the feeling and passion of 
the player that no other instrument possesses, 
Then, again. the violin and its relatives, the viola, 
the violoncello, and the contra-basso, form the 
groundwork of the orchestra—the centre of the 
musical picture to which the wind instruments 
contribute little more than the lights and shades 
and accessories. 

The colloquial terms “ fiddle” and “ fiddler” 
seem to have been in very early us*, being met 
with in the old poets even before Chaucer; and 
as the “ fiddle” was formerly the chief instrament 
of itinerant performers at merry-makings and 
“fiddlers” were frequently included among the 
humble retainers of the great and wealthy, the 
term was very frequently used as a reproach, im- 
plying low habits and servitude. Thus, in the 
“ Taming of the Shrew.” Ilortensio is made to 
complain of being called “ rascal fiddler, and 
twangling Jack. with twenty such vile terms.” 
Even to the present day, “ fiddle” and “ fiddler” 
are almost unconsciously associated with some- 
thing trifling and small, and convey an impres- 
sion rather of street minstrelsy than of that re- 
finement and importance which properly attach 
to the violin.and its moJern cultivation. To ap- 
ply the term “ fiddler” therefore (as is still some- 
times done), to a skilful and intelligent perform- 
er on the violin is a solecism in taste and man- 
ners. 

The origin of the violin, like all remote 
origins, is difficult to trace with any certainty. 
Its earliest type is doubtless to be found in in- 
struments of the lyre or lute species, the strings 
of which were pinched by the fingers, or struck 
by the plectrum. The date jof the introduction 
of the bow, which gives its specialty to the vio- 
lin, is variously stated. In the tenth and elev- 
enth centuries (and probably even earlier) a rude 
kind of bow was used with the oid rote or erwth 
(crowth) ; these instruments being among the 
precursors of’ the violin. The book before us 
gives various theories and authorities on this sub- 
ject, aud the anthogs are disposed to attribute the 
introduction of the bow to this country. The 
nearest ancient approach to the modern violin 
and bow is to be found in a figure painted on the 
roof of the Peterborough Cathedral, considered 
to be of the date of about 1194. Judging by the 
representation of this which is given in the book, 
both instrument and bow bear a very close re- 
semblance to the present form. The viol, which 
is played on by a crowned figure, has curved 
sides. four strings, and two sound-holes; so that 
there are all the essentials, in a somewhat more 
clumsy shape, of the violin of the present day. 
It appears to have been after the thirteenth cen- 
tury that the violin began to approach its perfec- 
tion, which, however, it probably did not fully 
attain much betore the sixteenth century, during 
which period the great Cremona makers arose, 
and apparently realized all the structural capa- 
bilities of the instrument. So precious have the 
best preserved specimens of this school become, 
that three hundred guineas and upwards have 
been known to be given for a fine Cremona, the 
original intrinsic value of the materials being 
searcely as many pence. But, as with many 
other works of art (for these old makers were 
artists rather than mechanics), the cheapest ma- 
terials may be moulded into the costliest produc- 
tions. A fine Italian violin, with its beautiful 
outline, graceful proportions, and brilliant var- 
nish, has a fascination for amateurs scarcely sur- 
passed by any other art passion. To this class, 
and to all who take an interest in the subject, 
the volume before us offers much valuable infor- 
mation. - The historical and antiquarian portion 
has been carefully and laboriously compiled ; 
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while, with some occasional irrelevancies, the 
practical portion of the subject is well treated. 
There are many illustrations representing ancient 
instruments, and full details of the principal 
makers of various periods and countries, and the 
volume is caleulated to be a useful addition to 
the musical library. . 


Serenades. 


Few associations are more romantic than those 
connected with the graceful old custom of salut- 
ing beauty and virtue with the dulcet strains of 
music, in the clear obscure of some climate in 
which large stars and perfumed breezes form a 
portion of the * properties” of the average sum- 
mer night. It was by the passionate lovers of 
Southern Europe that the serenade was first de- 
vised, as a vehicle for the conveyance of compli- 
ments to their mistresses, after the latter were 
supposed to have let down their back hair and re- 
tired for the night. The usage is one redolent 
of much that is delightful. It is linked insepara- 


bly with Instrous eyes, orange bowers, gondolas, | 4 *ebsietag! : 
i ’ | band of screnaders should apply Com’ € gentil to 


° ° P | OTs ik i j owed hi Af 
myrtle, and that erotic bird which seems to have | 4 person like him who has just bowed himself out 


guitars, Tom Mooreish maidens, the crisp-leaved 


been providentially created for the poet, as a 
rhyme to it. ‘The serenade, as its name denotes, 
can take rank as an institution under serene skies 
only. Asa general thing, indeed, music doesnot 
seem to flourish among the northern races. 
Molian harps came by nature, but the Boreal 
variety of that combination of wind and _ string 
has yet to be discovered. Refer to that small but 
nimble savage the Esquimaux, and you will find 
that the nearest approach to a musical instru- 
ment possessed by him is the high strung snow- 
shoe, on which he performs marches indeed, but 
neither serenades nor any other sort of “ lascivi- 
ous pleasing.” The Russian has his own idea of 
music as he has of meat, and there is a flavor of 
caviar in his cavatinas. His createst musical tri- 
umph, perhaps, was the production of that re- 
nowned horn-band of twenty-four flabby serfs, 
who used to provoke calliopean blares from twen- 
ty-four straight brass trumpets varying in length 
from twenty-four inches to twenty-four feet. 
These musical moujiks of the Czar, however, 
were no exponents of the serenade. Their 
strains were rather of the reveill’ character, and 
better adapted as an accompaniment to the 
“ shrill clarion” of the village rooster, than as a 
hushaby to fringed eye-lids closing like édeaves of 
belladonna over orbs that are courting balmy 
sleep. For this, among other things, the north- 
ern races are to be pitied, for there is a wealth 
of poetry in the serenade. 

In this country, whose inhabitants are not 
necessarily of northern race, and where every- 
thing seems to take root, just as everybody seems 
to take bitters, the serenade has become a plant 
of the soil. Like the Italian organ-grinder, how- 
ever, it has come to be so greatly Americanized 
as to require tobacco-juice to stimulate its action. 
It is a peculiarity of all our great cities that they 
are provided with excellent bands—a fact which 
may or may not be owing to the German ele- 
ment that is sown broadcast among us. The 
foreign visitor to our shores, particular!y if his 
coming is from sunny Italy or olivescent Spain, 
will pause and * take the music,” as Mr. Lin- 
coln says, when he hears the pensive cadences of 
one of these bands vibrating in the soft air of the 
summer night. They remind him involuntarily 
of the orange bowers, Tom Mooreish maidens, 
et cetera, enumerated in the foregoing paragraph, 
and his thoughts revert to the well-fledged cupid 
of his own country, as he lights a fresh cigar. 
He marks the mellow horns of the Sax pattern 
pouring out the music of “ Don Pasquale” to a 
brown-stone front, and a pardonable curiosity 
prompts him to watch the balcony for the wave 
of a gossamer handkerchief or the _filly-like 
whisk of a yard or so of liberated back hair. 

But no such sentiment actuates the musicians, 
who are practical men, and paid for what they 
are doing. Nothing in the shape of an orange 
bower blooms behind that brown stone front— 
though the lemon may be there, we admit, in 
connection with a bowl of punch. The myrtle 


plant bloweth not within, though the manufac- 
tured tobacco does. No gossamer handkerchief 
waves thanks from the baleony, but as_ the shad- 
owed walls reverberate the well-timed s/aceato 
of Com’ € gentil, the window opens, and a male 
person (possibly with but little back hair to speak 
of, and no front) steps on to the balcony, and re- 
turns thanks in a remarkably set speech for the 
compliment paid him. For all the foreigner from 
the sunny land knows, this may be Mr. Lincoln 
himself, “taking the music.” Or, more likely, 
it may be some successful contractor of the shod- 
dy stamp, running for aldermanic honours per- 
haps, if not for congressional, and who ogles his 


| admirers with spectacles instead of with lustrous 











orbs, who, if he does possess a gossamer or any 
other kind of handkerchief, ought to use it in 
preference te his coat-sleeve for wiping the per- 
spiration from his manly brow. 

And the bewildered child of the sunny land 
turns and leaves the spot, a sadder man than 


| ever, if not actually gone imbecile from what he 


has heard and seen. It is impossible for one 
brought up as he has been, to understand why a 


of the balcony, or with what interest they kept 
inviting that person, in the most beseeching tones, 
to “ Come to them as daylight sets o'er the moon- 
lit sea.” But then he is only a foreigner, and 
can hardly be expected to realize the immense 
results connected with our style of serenading— 
such as the whiskey bill, for instance.— he 
Round Table. 


MHuste Abrowd, 


Beriin.—Madlle. de Ahna appeared as Orpheus 
in Gluck’s Orpheus und Eurydice, but was not so 
successful as Mdlle. Lucca in Martha. The position 
of a contralto is not a very important one upon the 
German staze, because it commands only a_ limited 
range of good characters. To obtain a first-class po- 
sition, both in an artistic as well as a pecuniary sense, 
a contralto is obliged to attempt parts unfitted for 
her, and to foree her voice. This is, in most cases, 
attended with consequences very prejudicial to the 
artist. This was one of the causes which brought 
Johanna Wagner’s career to so early a termination, 
and a similar fate would appear to be destined for 
Mdlle. de Ahna, unless she alters her tacties. Like 
the lady just mentioned, she has been forcing her 
voice in such characters as Elizabeth in Tannhiuser ; 








| Donna Elvira, in on Jvan; and recently, Armande, 


in Herr Gustav Schmidt's opera La Reéole. The con- 
sequence is that she is no longer able to do justice to 
the musie of Orpheus, though the part is naturally 
adapted to her. Her acting, moreover, was not up 
to the mark, and altogether the impression she pro- 
duced on competent judges was not satistactory, al- 
though the general public were liberal in their ap- 
plause. Malle. Santer was the Eurydice, a part dill- 
ed on the revival of the opera some years ago, by 
Mad. Koster. Apropos of this lady ; she has again 
retired from publie gaze for a year, after having ap- 
peared in Fidelio, Don Juan, Die Vestalin and Armida. 
Every thing human, as most of us know to our 
cost, is perishable, and nothing more so than the hu- 
man voice. What a pity it is that no kind friend 
will impress this fact upon Mad. Koster. 

A young lady of ths name of Kropp has cropped 
up from Vienna, and sustained, or, more correctly, 
endeavored to sustain the principal soprano part in 
Lucia, Robert le diable and I Montecchi e€ Capule ti, I 
am sorry to add that her ambition was greater than 
her vocal powers. She failed to please the public, 
or to obtain an engagement. She was to have sung 
the rdé/e of Venus in Wagner’s Zannhduser, but lett 
without doing so, in consequence, so it is said, of her 
inability to await the arrival of another “Gast’’—An- 
glice, guest; star; or artist out of an engagement 
secking to procure one—Herr Hagen, from am- 
burgh, who was to be the ‘Tannhéauser on the occasion, 
but was prevented from coming as soon as he intend- 
ed. He paid us a visit, however, shortly after Mdlle. 
Kropp’s departure, and sang in Herr Wagner's opera 
above-mentioned, as well, or, rather, as badly, as in 
Auber’s Muctte. My space is valuable, and, there- 
fore I will briefly dismiss Herr Hagen by stating that 
I do not think him equal to the place he wished to 
obtain: namely, that of heroic tenor. Lam afraid it 
is too much for him. In Dusehduser, Mad. Harricrs- 
Wippern was the Elizabeth. The music was, it is 
true, only Wagner’s, still she might have learnt it, if 
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it were but for the respect due to the public, who are 
always exceedingly kind to her. She was, however, 
not perfect, and, in consequence, spoiled the effect of 
her most telling “bit,” the prayer in the third act. 
Yet, after all, who that is well acquainted—with the 
score before him, of course—with what Herr Wagner 
writes shall dare to blame her. 

Before concluding my acconnt of what has taken 
place at the Roval Opera House, I may mention thot 
Maille. Lucca plaved there the other evening for the 
last time, previously to her departure for Hamburgh, 
where she is to yive six performances. The part she 
selected, in which to bid adien for awhile to her pa- 
trons here, was that of Cherubino in Le Nozze.. The 
audience were loud in the manifestations of their de- 
light. 

We have had concerts galore ; even a bare list of 
allof them would nearly fill one number of the JWu- 
sical World. First comes the two Soirées of the Rov- 
al Domchor, the programmes of which were highly 
interesting and comprised, among other pieces too 
numerous to mention, the ten part “Crucifixus,” by 
Lotti; the motet, “Jesu, mein Freude.” by J. S. 
Bach; a piece hy Palestrina, “Velum Templi_ scis- 
sumest ;” a graduale, “Ecce quomodo moritur Jus- 
tus,” by Jacob Handel (1556-91) Mozart’s Mi-ericor- 
dias ;” a motet, “ITilf Herr,” by Homilius (1714-85); 
“O magnum mysteriam,” for two choruses, by Al- 
lessandro Scarlatti; a piece for male voices, by Lu- 
dovico Viadana (1625); “Requiem eternam,” by 
Nic. Jomelli (1713-74) ; a motet (soprano, two con 
traltos, tenor and bass), by Melchior Franck (1580- 
1639): moret (two sopranos, contralto, and bass.) 
Sebastian Bach (1685-1750); and 97th Psalm, by 
Otto Nicolai. The above works were, with scarcely 
an exception executed in a most admirable manner. 
Then we have had the Sinfonie-Soirées of the King’s 
Private Band, which fully maintained its reputation ; 
the Subseription Concerts of the Frauenverein for the 
Gustavus Adolphus Fund; the Subscription Con- 
certs of Carlberg’s Orchestral Union; the Suhscrip- 
tion Concerts of Herren Zimmermann and Stahl- 
knecht; the Soirées of Herren Engelhardt,Hellmich, 
and Zurn; Herr Hans von Biilow’s Piano-forte-Soi- 
rées, etc., etc. To attempt to send you a detailed 
criticism of them, or even to set down the various 
compositions comprised in the programmes, would 
go fur to justify the belief that the person doing so 
stood in urgent and immediate need of a strait-waist- 
goat and a keeper. 

A bright particular star, in the person of Malle 
Art6t, appeared in our operatic heavens the other 
evening. The part selected for her début was that of 
Rosine in Zi Barbiere. It is now four years since this 
lady made lier first appearance before a Berlin pnb- 
lic, in the same character, and as a member of the 
Ttalian Opera Company at the Victoria Theatre, her 
leading colleagues being Signori Carrion, Delle Sedie, 
Brémond and Fricci. She was a great success and 
for night after night, as I duly chronicled at the time, 
the theatre was crammed by an enthusiastic and en- 
raptured audience. I am afraid that her present en- 
gagement will not turn out quite such a series of tri- 
umphs, I have spoken with a great many persons, 
and, with hardly an exception, they say she is not 
what she was. 

aThe other operas performed since I wrote have 
been M. Gounod’s Faust, Gluck’s Orpheus, Donizet- 
ti’s Figlia del Reggimento; and onthe 10th inst., Mr 
or Herr Jules Benedict’s long promised, and impa- 
tiently expected opera, Die Rose von Erin. 

So much at the present in the way of opera. Con. 
cerning concerts, I may mention that Herren Stahl- 
knecht andZimmermann have brought their this year’s 
series of Soirées for Chamber-Music to a close. The 
programme for the last Soirée comprised : Quartet, 
in G minor, Haydn; Beethoven’s Grand Trio in D 
major, and Quartet in E minor. Herren Zimmer- 
mann and Stahlknecht deserve the thanks of all those 
who love music of the first order. Handel’s Judas Mac- 
cabeeus was executed the other day by the members of 
Stern’s Gesangverein, but somewhat after the style of 
Hamlet without the part of the vacillating and reflect- 
ing young Dane. Herr Krause was so hoarse that 
the entire bass part had to be omitted. The remain- 
ing parts were entrusted to Mesdames Cash-Lewy, 
Pressler, and Herr Woworsky. ‘The ladies were 
pretty good, but Herr Woworsky was not equal to 
the part of Judas. The choruses went well.—Corr. 
Lond. Mus. World. 


The Orchestra of Feb. 20 states: 

Benedict’s new opera, “ The Rose of Erin,” has 
been produced, under which name Englishmen will 
have little difficulty in recognizing the ‘‘ Lily of Kil- 
larney.” As Erin is at the best a word better known 
than the le<ser name, it was considered advisable to 
alter the title. The Signale in writing of Benedict, 
says : “ The composer of this ‘ Rose,’ born in Stutt- 
gart, and living for the last twenty-five years in Lon- 


. 








don, saw his talent betimes strew roses on the way. 
He had little tronble with the thorns, which tear the 
young wings of so many soaring artists. The son 
of a rich banker, Benedict, like Meyerbeer and Men- 
dels:ohn, enjoyed a youth free of care ; and his means 
allowed him to study under Hummel at Weimar, as 
a pianist, and onder Weber in Dresden, as a com- 
poser. Inthe English world of music Benedict is 
much admired. and, from his long sojourn in Eng- 
land, it is natural he shonld, in his ‘ Rose of Erin,’ 
respect rather the forum of the London public than 
of the German art-critic.” As the Signale indeed 
angurs, the music of the “ Rose’’—qnasi “ Lily’ — 
falls flat on German ears, which cannot decide 
whether the composition belongs to the class of sim- 
ple national melody, cr aims at grand opera. The 
scenery absorbed general attention, to the detriment 
of the music. 


LreGcE.—The Cencert of the Conservatory, on the 
6th inst., under the direction of that excellent conduc- 
tor M. Sonbre, was highly interesting, béth on ac- 
count of the pieces selected, and of the manner in 
which they were performed. The programme inclu- 
ded specimens of the Symphonies of Havdn, Beet- 
hoven and Weber; choruses from Handel’s Samson, 
and two pieces by Ferdinand Hiller: “teloise und 
die Nonnen an Abelard'’s Grab,” and ‘“Palmsonntag- 
Morgen.” The audience received the two latter com- 
positions in the most hearty fashion. Herr Hiller 
was called for several times, and had to how his 
thanks from the orchestra. ‘Palmsonntag-Morgen” 
was encored. The Legia Vocal Association for Male 
Voices, which lately carried off the prize of honor at 
Aix la-Chapelle, showed their respect for Herr Hiller, 
hy giving him a serenade, despite the bitterly cold 
night, and finishing with some hearty cheers in his 
honor. 





Lerpzic. As it is interesting to keep the run of 
the 20 subscription concerts given every winter in the 
Gewandhaus—those concerts once conducted by Men- 
delssohin, who raised the Leipzig music to its high 
standard, afterwards by Rietz, and now by Reinicke, 
—we copy the following programmes: 

Thirteenth concert. Overtnre to the opera [a 
Chasse du jeune ITenri, Méhul; Recitative and aria 
from Don Juan, Mozart, sung by Madlle. Orgeni; 
Concerto for the violin (first movement), Joachim, 
played by Herr August Wilhelm, Jun. ; Recitative 
and-aria from Norma, Bellini, sung by Madlle. Lonise 
von POllnitz, from Berlin; Concerto (D major) for 
Piano-forte, with orchestral accompaniment. compos- 
ed and executed hy Herr Otto Singer, of Dresden ; 
Songs with the Piano snng by Madlle. von Po!lnitz: 
“Loreley,” Liszt, and “Priihlingsnacht,” Sehumann ; 
Svmphosy (C major, No. 2), Schumann, At the 
fourteenth Concert the programme consisted of the 
overture to Dame Nobold, Reinecke; concert air, 
Mendelssohn, (sung by Mdlle. Elizabeth Metzdorff, 
from St. Petersburgh) ; Concerto for the violin (No. 
19, D minor), Krentzer (played by Herr Lauterbach, 
from Dresden); Cavatina from Robert le Diable, 
Meyerbeer (sung by Mdlle. Metzdorff) ; Concertstiick 
for the violin, composed and played by Herr Lanter- 
bach (new, MS ); and Beethoven’s music to Goethe’s 
Eqmont, with connecting words by Mosengeil, the 
words spoken hy Herr Hanisch, and the songs sung 
by Mdlle. Metzdorff. 

Fifteenth. B flat major Symphony, by Haydn ; 
Piano-forte Concerto, by Weber, (played by Herr 
Wilheim Trieber, from Gratz); Overture to the op- 
era of Dionys (untinished), hy Norbert Burgmiiller 
(first time) ; E flat major Rondo, by Mendelssohn 
(Herr W. Trieber) ; and B flat major Symphony 
(No. 1) by Robert Schumann, 

The members of the Singacademie propose giv- 
ing a performance on the 2lst inst., of Men- 
delssolin’s Elijah, for the benefit of the Schleswig- 
Holsteiner. At the 16th Gewandhans-Concert, the 
following pieces were performed : F major Symphony 
(No. 8), Beethoven; Andante for the finte, Mozart 
(played by M. de Vroye, from Paris) ; aria from 
Brittannicus, Graun (sang by Mad Viardot Garcia): 
“Meeresstille und gliickliche Fahrt,”” Mendel<solin’s 
air from Jdomenco, Mozart (sang by Mad. Viardot- 
Garcia) ; Fantasia for the flute, on motives from La 
Juive, M. de Vrove (executed hy the composer) ; 
Songs at the piano (sung by Mad. Viardot Garcia). 





Corocre.—The following compositions constitu 
ted the programme of the seventh Gesellchafts Con- 
cert, under the direction of Herr Ferdinand Hiller: 
Overture to Prometheus (first time) Woldemar Bar- 
viel ; Piano-forte Concerto in E flat major, Beetho- 
ven (played by Herr Paner, from London); “Buss- 
lied”’ for barytone solo, chorus with organ accumpan- 
ment (first time), Meyerbeer (soloist, Herr Max 








Stiigemann from Hanover) ; Variations for the piano 
on a theme by Mozart, by Herr Pauer ; “La Cascade” 
by the same (played by the composer) ; Songs by J. 
Rietz and L. Hartemann (Herr Stigemann); Sym- 
phony in G major, by J. Haydn; and Mendelssohn’s 
music to “Die erste Walpurgisnacht,”’ by Goethe. 





Wermar.—No one has yet been appointed Capell- 
meister in the place of Dr. Franz Liszt. It was thought, 
at one time, that Herr Richard Wagner would suc- 
eced him, and then that Herr Hans von Biilow would 
be called upon to wield the Jdton in the grand-ducal 
orchestra, but neither of these gentlemen have been 
nominated. The duties of the post are fulfilled by 
two leaders, Herren Carl Stér and Edward Lassen. 
The tenth anniversary of the Association for the 
Promotion of Art and Science, founded by Dr. Franz 
Liszt, was celebrated by a grand entertainment at 
which the following was the programme: ‘‘Orpheus” 
(a symphonic poem, arranged for violin, harp, vio- 
loncello, harmonium, and piano-forte, by Zellner, 
Vienna); two songs hy Lassen and Stér; “Die 
Fliichtlinge,” by Dr. Dingelstedt ; Liszt’s ‘‘Loreley 
Nocturne,” Duet from Hector Berlioz’s opera: 
Rértrice ct Bénédlict; Fantasia in F on themes from 
Euryanthe, by B. Lossmann; Biirger’s “Leonore,” 
with melo-dramatie accompaniment by Liszt ; scene 
from the 2nd act of Herr Richard Wagner’s Tristan 
und Isolde; and Schiller’s “Punschlied” set to mu- 
sic by Lassen. The festival opened with a highly 
successful prologue by Dr. Dingelstedt. At the 
opera-housé Die Zruberfléte, Zimpa,La Juive, Le Noz- 
ze, Stradella, Fra Diavolo, and Orphens, went as well 
as conld be expected, considering the fecbleness ef 
the first tenor, the inefficiency of the chorus, and the 
numerical weakness of the stringed quartet. The 
following were the programmes of the concerts given 
hy the Grand-Ducal Private Band: at the first con- 
cert—Symphony, No. 8, Beethoven; “Requiem fiir 
Mignon,” R. Schumann; Beethoven’s Violin Con- 
certo (plaved by Herr Kémpel, one of Spohr’s pu- 
pils) ; and aria with ob)/iyato clarinet necompaniment 
by Mozart (sung by Mad. von Milde) ; at the second 
concert—Overture to Fidelio (FE major); Mozart’s 
Jupiter Symphony; airs from Lphigenia auf Tauris, 
and Linda di Chanmouni (Mad. von Milde); Fantasia 
for the finte, by Briccialdi (performed by Herr Wink- 
ler) together with “Réverie pastorale” and “Galop 
fantastique,”” written and played by M. Louis Bras- 
sin. The usual vrand concert took place at the 
Court, on the 7th inst., when the following pieces 
were selected for nerformance : “Passacaglia,” by S. 
Bach, seored by Esser; air and march from the ope- 
ra of Die Briider, words by Lohmann, music by 
Gotze; scene from Wagner's Tristan und Isolde; Dr. 
Fianz Liszt’s “Loreley’’ with instrumental accom- 
paniment; “Hexentinze,” by Paganini, and the first 
movement from Beethoven's Violin Concerto (plaved 
bv Herr. J. Lotto). Merr Schnorr von Carolsfeld, 
from Dresden, sang the tenor music on the occasion. 
Herr Ferdinand Hiller’s opera, Die Katakomben, has 
been most snecessfully produced. 





Offenbach’s new opera, “ The Rhine 
The Orchestra 


VIENNA. 
Fairies,’ has proved successful. 
(London) says of it: 

So little is the Viennese musical world accustomed 
to novelty in opera, that people go about with the 
map or Denmark in one hand and the playbill of the 
Court Theatre in the other; and at night the seat of 
war is forgotten on the seats of the parquet. “ Die 
Rheinniren”’ is French in idea, romantic by name, 
eltin and absurd in construction. A young maiden 
who sings so long, that she sings herself to death, 
and, passing to fayland, is resuscitated to a world of 
song, being only in a trance, forms tke plot of M. 
Nuitter, done into German by Her von Wolzogen. 
The idea is so absurdly impossible, and, in fact, in- 
comprehensible, that the wonder is, Offenbach was 
led to accept such a subject as the groundwork where- 
on to exercise his thorough dramatic knowledge and 
high musical ability. His music is of the romantic 
school, flowing in melody, true to the subject, clever 
in expression and instrumentation. It is a preten- 
tionless opera—far renioved from the hombastic ; yet 
it goes farther in musical novelty than many another, 
and is more dramatic in melody. Offenbach’s prom- 
inent gift lies in ryhthmic force. Complaints may 
he levelled on the score of repetition; for the com- 
poser, like others of his day, is disposed to repeat 
himself here and there ; for the rest, he is hardly ad 
mitted to the first rank of mnsical genius. His tal- 
ent comprises rather simplicity and smoothness than 
lyric force ; yet we should be content to have more 
melodious composers sharing his ability. 

Panis.—Lent in and the world fasting ; Paris in 
sackcloth and ashes, and the Muarchisio sisters at the 
Italien. Not that Paris troubles itself mach about 
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Lent, merely absolving itselt from the nuisance of 
conventionalities, and devoting itself to legitimate 
theatre-going, which is compatible with fasting, of 
course. As for the sackcloth, so long as it is well 
made and the ashes odorous and suggestive of mille- 


Aleurs, it is rather becoming than otherwise, and sied 


‘ten. And as for the Marchisio sisters, they afford a 
pretext for going to the theatre and enjoying “ Semi- 
ramide.” Their début was unqualified : enthusiasm 
there was, sufficient to chase even the shyness of 
Carlotta, who is painfully bashful, and requires two 
rappels nightly, asa “pick-me-up.” She is a little 
undecided and embarrassed in singing ; otherwise 
her modesty is charming. Her sister Barbura is 
somewhat similar in incertitude, but her voice is rich 
and delicate in shadow, and her reception cannot be 
yainsaid. ,Then, Paris has the début of Mme. 
Spezzia in ‘* Norma” last week to talk about. Every- 
body knew Mme. Vander-Beck’s Adal/yisa; and 
Pollio through the lips of Nicolini has sung all the 
season. Everybody knew, too, Antonnacci; and in 
short, Mme. Spezzia was the—I had almost written 
Spezziality! Joking apart, however (and Paris has 
hardly become Byronic), Spezzia has acquired a re- 
putation in Italy—deserved or undeserved? Doubts 
have been suggested, but are rather ungenerous. She 
has arich, fall, sonorous voice, which she sometimes 
tinds a difficulty in managing 

Patti and Mario are delightful at the Lyrique, 
where “ Marta” will present Patti in conjunction 
with Delle Sedie ; while at the Opera Comique 
“ [ara” is in active rehearsal, the parts having been 
distributed. An awful melo-drama, founded upon 
the history of Louis XIII., is the sensation at the 
Gaité, and is horrible enough to satiate even Parisian 
taste for novelty.——Concert events consist of the 
third of the Conservatory—specialized, as most of 
these concerts are, by German music—and of the 
first concert of classical music given on Sunday in 
the Cirque Napoléon — also Mendelssohnish and 
Beethovenish in character. A series of official con- 
certs are to follow the travesty halls given to the 
Ministers of State and Foreign Affiirs by the Dukes 
and Duchesses De Morny and Do Bassano. Rubini, 
Carvalho, Faure, Gardoni, Braga, and Ed. Batiste 
are the artists named. Piatti and Mme. Trebelli- 
Bettini appeared at the Hotel de Ville a few even- 
ings ago. —Corr. Orchestra. 








Musical Correspondence. 


Partaperrma, Fes. 28.—Mr. Worrsony’s 
third soirée was given last evening. The first part 
consisted of a Trio by Beethoven, for piano, violin 
and ’cello. It was the familiar and ever welcome 
one in C minor, the third of the first set—the opus 1 
ofthe André edition. 

The second part of the concert commenced with 
Liszt’s Sehiller-marsch. There is little to be said 
about this composition except that it is very, very dif- 
ficult and quite uninteresting. It was encored, how- 
ever, which, I take it, was rather in acknowledge- 
ment of Mr. Wolfsohn’s skill, than because of the 
composition he had just played. He was kind enongh 
to spare us arepetition of the marcy, but gave us 
Liszt’s exquisite transcription of Schubert’s “Lob der 
Thranen.”” The other piano selections were Chopin’s 
“Polonaise Militaire’ and Etudes by Chopin and 
Henselt. Than these nothing could have been more 
acceptable. 

Last on the programme was a Quintet by Schubert, 
for piano and stringed instruments, played here for 
the first time. It is one of Schubert’s lighter efforts, 
but is full of the characteristic genial melodic and 
harmonic forms of the great master, who, even in his 
lighter moments, cannot fail to interest. Of the five 
movements, the first (allegro vivace) and the second 
The fourth 





(and&nte) seemed the hest. contains a 
series of beautiful variations on the song “Die Forelle.”’ 
The effect of both of the concerted pieces would have 
been better, had the first violin been in the hands of 
a more efficient performer. 

Fearful,lest the slight derangement of programmes, 
caused by the absence of Mr. Theodore Thomas, 
might be interpreted unfavorably, Mr. Wolfsohn has 
shifted the onus from his shoulders to those of the 
audience. Instead of being obliged to ask the indul- 
gence of the subscribers, he has increased their debt to 








him. Te had promised only one concert with 
songs, and we have already heard HaBeLMANN in 
three of his soirées. On this occasion he sang Beet- 
hoven’s Adelaide and two of Abt’s ballads. 

Herr Habelmann is a favorite here, and has become 
the pet of “our best society.” Besides the honors of 
such a position he will soon reap some of its profits, 
as his admirers, (the female portion of whom have 
already exhansted all the saccharine adjectives in the 
vocabulary of praise in his favor) are abont to give 
a complimentary concert for his benefit. Gossip says 
that the marked preference bestowed upon him has 
created bitterness and heart-burning in the green 
room of the Academy, or, as I should say, among 
the members of the German opera company. As 
such scandal is not within my province, I have not 
cared to investigate it. Suffice it to sav, Herr Habel- 
mann has been voted a “lovely tenor,” which is more 
than the Philadelphians were willing to say of Maz- 
zoleni or any other singer since Brignoli. Could am- 
bitious mortal desire greater praise than that? Is it 
not enough for one man to know that when he steps 
on the boards, every fair damsel grasps her lorgnette, 
and with its glass eyes hides her heanteons orbs from 
those who do not happen to be looking gt the “love- 
ly tenor,” and that she does this merely to satisfy her 
curiosity regarding him? It is well that in this in- 
stance the recipient of such honors is a capable and 
deserving artist. 

The German opera company has just left us after 
a season of three weeks, during which it met with va- 
ried success far below its deserts. The operas given 
here for the first time, were Spohr’s .Jessonda and 
Wagner’s Taimhinser. In spite of the numerons man- 
agerial short-comings, it has hitherto struggled sue. 
cessfully against the accidents of fortune and the blun- 
ders of its friends. Its prospects seem very doubtful, 
and affairs seem to have reached such a crisis with 
the Anschutz opera troupe, that new aid will have 
to he furnished to pregent it from becoming disinte- 
grated. TI should regret this deeply, for I know of 
nocvent that would be so discouraging to those lov- 
ers of music who have the success of German opera 
at heart. 





Marcu 4.—The Hahelmann complimentary con- 
The hero of the 
evening wus greeted with a perfect storm of applause. 


cert was quite a brilliant gathering 


He hore his honors modestly and sang superbly. His 
songs were Schnbert’s “Am Meer,” Fesea’s “Das 
Midchen am Fenster,” Abt's “Vogelgesang,” and the 
inevitable “Schlafe wohl,” &e. 
a gentleman amatenr with a rich baritone voice, and 


His assistants were 
a lady amateur of mezzo soprano capabilities ; they 
reflected great credit upon their preceptor, Signor 
Perelli, whose accompaniments were, however, dis- 
Another amatenr, a pupil of Mr. Wolf- 
sohn’s, took part in a duct for two pianos and playve | 


creditable. 
with much eave and precision. As the concert was 
rather a private affair, intended as an act of homage 
to Herr Hahelmann, and not for the purpose of dis- 
playing the abilities of the amateurs who assisted 
For all 


thar, it is bunt just to say, that their’s was not the least 


him, exacting criticism were ont, of place. 
interesting part of the programme. Herr Habelmann 
must have been delighted with the hearty fervor with 
which his admirers manifested their regard for him. 

Messrs. Cross and Jarvis gave their second 
soirée last Tuesday evening. The concerted pieces 
were Spolir’s Quintet for piano and win’ instruments; 
Quartet No. 3 by Mozart; and a duet for two pianos 
by Kalkbrenner. The solos were “Vie orageuse”’ by 
Henselt, an Linde by Chopin, and the difficult A flat 
Polonaise by Chopin; also a violoncello solo by Ser- 
vais, executed by Mr. Ahrend, and songs by Herr 
Halelmann. 

Mr. Jarvis played all the piano solos and, with 
Mr. Cross, the pinno duet. Mr. Gaertner led the 
Mozart quartet with his usual vigorand more than 
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usual gracefulness of execution. The soirée was 
well attended, the performance excellent. 8. 





Carro, Itt , Marcu 2.—Knowing that everything 
which has a musical bearing is interesting to you, I 
send you a programme of an unpretending “grand” 
concert which has just occurred ‘here, for the benefit 
of refugees in trouble. It is a musical straw which 
will serve to show that the westward current is car- 
rying music with it. In fact I know New England 
boys and girls too, hevond the Mississippi and the 
Rocky Mts., are singing the old familiar home songs. 

The concert was “grand”? of course, like every 
other. 
objectively. 
gether, excepting at the few rehearsals necessory. 
The “string band” of eight had never performed in 


Tt was an experiment, hoth sul jectively and 
The ten singers had never practiced to- 


public. Such a concert had never been given in 
Cairo. Tn two particulars the result of the experi- 


ment was success, i.e., pecuniarily and in its recep- 
tion by the audience. ; 

The programme was necessarily light, on acconnt 
of the mixed character of the andience, and the pro 
clivities of a few of the performers. 

There is some music in Cairo 
young ladies’ music stands does not show more than 


Inspection of the 
the average proportion of trash. Beethoven's Sona- 
tas appear there, and now and then one or two of 
The Lieder 
are presumptive evidence of a love for genuine mu- 


Mendelssohn's Songs without Words. 


sic. They are not “show” pieces. 

In the limited cirele of my acquaintance T ean 
count two of Messrs. Chickering’s pianos, two Stein- 
way’s, a Hallet & Cumston, a Bradbury and a Knahe. 
T donot include various superannnated machines, by 
unheard of makers, rebel trophies ar the Naval Sta 
tion. The above are new instruments and good 
ones, 

It is amusing to find the old partisan warfare re- 
newed here hetween the Chickering and Steinway 
pianos. 
an agency here for his instruments. 

Yours truly, & 
Aw Israrnite tn Eoret. 





Beturenem, Pa., Marcu 13,—For a real sincere 
love for music commend me to the good people of 
this beautiful town. It has heen my happy fortune 
tohave a few days here, and IT have fourd many 
strange and odd and charming things, but none more 
so than the wholesome and genuine devotion to mu- 
sical art in its higher forms, of which [have just wit- 
nessed an evidence in a Concert of the Philharmenic 
Society. I enclose a programme. 


Part I. 
Kaltiwoda. 
Conceone, 


Overture. 
Aria, Judith, 

Madime Dreeler 
Quintet for Piano forte, Violin, Flute, orn and Vio- 


loncello, - Mezart. 
Part IT. 

Chorus from ‘*Magie Finte.”’ Mozart. 

Trio for Piano-forte, Violin and Violoacello, Retsiger. 

Choruses from 12th Mass. Mozart. 


Nothing could he more delightful than to see the 
real art spirit which pervaded it all. No display or 
apparent thought of self on the part of any one en- 
The 
concert room is a fine one—spacions, well-lighted 
T think it is 


by one of the schools inthe charge ef the Moravian 


gaged, hut complete devotion to the music. 


with gas, and commodions. also used 


Society. The audhence was made up of the people of 
the town—fathers with wives and children, voung 
men and maidens, now and then a file of rosy checked 
school-girls from the great Moravian boarding-school. 
Very mach such an audience as would ina New Eng- 
land town go to hear a Lyceum or Temperance lec- 
The orchestra consisted of about twenty-five 
citizens of all ages. The inevitable bald-headed, jol- 
ly little man had the violoncello of course, and an 
etheria! vouth the flute. By and bye in another gen- 
eration the youth will doubtless drop his sentimental 


ture. 








W. B. Bradbury has recently established” 
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instrument, and, becoming qualified by age and bald- 
ness, will in his turn take the violoncello. I was as- 
scred by my \-~ neighbor that every member of the 
orchestra was a native of Bethlehem, and that gener- 
ally their fathers and grandfathers had been members 
of the Philharmonic before them. The chorus ,was 
made uf) of about fifty young men and maidens, of a 
singularly honest, simple and pre-possessing ap- 


pearance. Entirely at their ease, as among their 


townsfolk and friends, and seeming absorbed in what | 


The orchestral 


But the earnestness 


they had to do, and they did it well 
performance too was verv good 
and natn of 

Hightfal. T dont if 


elsewhere in America 


were esnecially de- 
he found 


Of the Mosavian peculiarities 


all concerned 


anv thine like it can 


of this strange old town. of the great church, and the 


queer European-looking houses thereto attached, 
known as the “sisters” and “brothers houses,”’ with 


enormous buttresses and innumerable little windows; 
of the strange traditions among these people, and 
many curions things in their history—why should I 
tell vou? Come down here next summer, and you 
will find great pleasure in tracing them out as I have 


done. G. D. 
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RBOSTON, MARCH 19, 1864. 
Concerts. 
OrcHESTRAL. ‘The second and last Soirée of 
Mr. E1rcuBerG took place in Chickering’s hall 
last Saturday evening, and was a very consider- 
able improvement on the first. The audience 
was nearly as large as the room could hold, and 
of the most music-loving and refined complexion. 
There was every sign of interest and_ pleasure. 
And the list of pieces was signally select and 


1 the circumstances : 


proper i 
1. Over “Cosi fan tutte.” Mozart 
2. Menuetto and Finale, from Symphony. No 4 

(Jupiter) in C, Mozart. 


3. Concerto for piano, in D minor, Mendelssohn. 
Allegro appassionato, Adagio molto sostenuto, Finale. 
Mr. B. J. Lang 
Svmphony, No. 8, Reethoven 
Allegro vivace e con brio. Allegretto scherzando. Tempo 
di Menuetto, Allegro vivace. 


~ 


The charming little overture of Mozart, in the 
same vein with that to Figaro, sparkling with life 
and gaiety, surcharged with a fine, delicate wit 
(if we may use the term of music), is so seldom 
heard here that it formed a pleasant surprise. 
Enough to say, however, that it was Mozart, the 
wondrous youth, in his exquisitely playful mood. 
Is was nicely rendered, and the euphony of the 
instrumentation well realized even by the little 
orchestra of twenty-four; the chief’ want being 
that of the bassoon, (strange that Boston lacks 
bassoons !), which of course is only constructively 
made good by the violoncello. 

The Finale of the “Jupiter” presented Mozart 
in his most earnest phase. 
those four themes, with such subtle complication, 
yet such clear, bold, vigorous outline, all so natu- 
ral, so spontaneous, so enjoyable, concealing so 
much art and learning under so irresistible an 
appeal to the sense. is one of the greatest triumphs 
of musicianship and If it needed 
more instruments, more strings especially, to give 
it mass and breadth, yet on the other hand it was 
interesting to come into such close quarters with 
it, so that you could not help following the sepa- 
rate, many-colored threads that run in and out 
from the curious complex web. It was made re- 
markably clear at any rate; and we doubt if it 
ever has been more enjoyed in this good city. It 


genius. 


The working up of 


~ 

















was wise, too, to prelude it with the insinuating, 
fascinating Menuetto. 

We do not remember to have heard the D mi- 
nor Concerto of Mendelssohn, his second, played 
here,since Mr. Lana made his mark with it years 
ago in the Music Hall. Wedo not think it 
the greater novelty alone which makesit even more 


is 


interesting to us than the other in G minor, 
which has served every pianist for a classical 
cheval de battoille. Tt unites all the deeper, man- 
lier and finer elements of Mendelssohn’s genins 
in a condensed and perfect shape. Tt abonndsin 
fine imaginative touches. The sympathetic inter- 
play between orchestra and piano-forte in’ the 
foreground is perfect ; and the accompaniment is 
full of beauties, subsidizing and enriching not 
merely the expression, but the thought, of what 
the piano has to state as principal. Mr. Lang 
has vastly gained as an executive and interpreta- 
tive pianist since the time alluded to, and did his 
work most admirably, with no lack of fire in th 
Allegro, of delicate poefic feeling in the Adagio, 
of crisp, sp&rkling precision in the Finale. We 
only questioned whether the very pronounced 


| emphasis really demanded in one phrase, often 


repeated, was not overdone; whether that rush- 
ing upward with the jef@hand in the finale, with 
such spasmodic energy, was not forcing the tone 
beyond what is musical; but it showed that the 
plaver kindled with the passion of the music. Mr. 
Eichberg had drilled his orchestra into quite a 
delicate and more than mechanical rendering of 
the accompaniments. 

Beethoven’s eighth Symphony, the sunshiniest 
moment of the later period of his life and art, 
as rare a masterpiece as any of the Symphonies, 
though less pretending, is one of those happy in- 
spirations which we cannot conceive of ever 
hearing listlessly,—at least when played as_ well 
as it was on Saturday. The ever popular 
Allegretto Scherzando is hardly more exquisite 
than every one of the four movements. The first 
movement, a marvel of symphonic development 
of themes and of instrumental euphony, might 
be set against the first movement of Mendelssolin’s 
“ Ttalian” Symphony, for life and joy, and buoy- 
ant sense of an exhilarating, perfect atmosphere, 
while it is the joy of a much richer, deeper, 
stronger life, ringing with quick, positive; electric 
utterance. And the Finale might pass for a 
Beethoven’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, as fairy- 
like, but how different from Mendelssohn's. It 
is a critical test to subject an orchestra to, to play 
this Symphony : considering the short time for 
rehearsals, we think the result was most encour- 
aging; you really felt progress, as if we were 
getting out of the ruts of habit, and putting 
thought and feeling into the work. Still there 
is much room for improvement. Once or twice 
we feared the thing was on the eve of falling to 
pieces,—probably from the want of a fagotto or 
some other instrument. The inherent draw- 
backs, as the too small size of the room, the want 
of more strings, &c., remained of course as be- 
fore. But Mr. Eichberg has begun a very hope- 
ful experiment, if he will only take it up again, 
at the earliest opportunity, and go on with it. 
Where we have the sense of progress, nothing 
but perseverance is needed. 


The OrcuestRraL Union has given two more 
Wednesday Afternoon Concerts, with full houses. 
That on the 9th inst. opened with a Concert 
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Overture in A by Julius Rietz, Mendelssohn’s 
successor at Leipzig, and now kapellmeister at 
Dresden, one of the best conductors and musicians 
of the day. It is a thoroughly musicianlike per- 
formance, genial and graceful, but singularly sug- 
gestive of Mendelssohn, even to identity of 
phrases, as well as general style and feeling. It 
was much the best thing of the concert. Mr. 
Henry Carter followed with another Over- 
ture (!) and on the Organ (!!)—pudding upon pie. 
It was the one in C composed by Mendelssohn 
for a military band. Whether owing to the 
choice of stops, or to the dragging tempo, it 
sounded dull, indefinite and purposeless upon the 
organ ; but this is the era of experiments! 
Liszt’s Symphonic Fantasy, “ Les Preludes,” was 
revived again. The impression on our mind was 
the same as heretofore, only less interesting : 
namely, fine effects of instrumentation, without 
much of original or striking though® Mr. Car- 
TER made his bow a second time in another 
character, that of pianist, and gave a very pass- 
able, amateurish, somewhat timid rendering of 
Mendelssohn’s G minor Concerto. The last 
much better than the first.— 
Two popular orchestral arrangements: Schubert’s 
Lob der Thrénen and the “ Faust” potpourri (for 
the last time) wound up the entertainment. 

Last Wednesday, Sterndale Bennett’s roman- 
tic, Mendelssohnian, and yet original, ‘‘Naiads” 
Overture led off. It was uncommonly well play- 
ed, and is indeed a right artistic, genial, pleasant 
thing to hear. The Symphony was Beethoven’s 
No. 1, in C, which was enjoyed none the less af- 
ter the new interest it had so recently awakened 
at Chickering’s rooms. This too was well played. 
Mrs. L. S. Fronock appeared again as organist ; 
and to great advantage in her first piece, a Fan- 
taisie by Freyer, opening with full organ, and in 
solid organ style, passing by a diminuendo, ex- 


movement went 


quisitely well managed, into a slow cantabile with 
soft stops, and ending with a vigorous fugue. In 
firm /egato organ touch, in tasteful choice of stops, 
and in quiet, sure command of the resources of 
the instrument, this lady has already placed her- 
self among the foremost of our orgapists. Her 
second piece was the “Ofertoire de St. Cecile,” in 
D, by Battiste.. Why must everybody play Bat- 
tiste? The after-pleces were, a Strauss Waltz 
called “ Wahlstimmen,” which may have a_politi- 
cal bearing, since a literal translation of the word 
would be “@lectoral votes:” and a Scene and 
Duet from Marschner’s Hans Heiling. 

Next Wednesday will be repeated Rietz’sover- 
ture and the “Preludes,” and the first finale to 


Don Juan will be played. We are glad to learn 
that Schumann’s B flat Symphony is in rehear- 
sal. 


The Boston Mozart Cuivs gave their third 
“Social Orchestral Entertainment” last Monday 
evening, at Mercantile Hall, which was filled 
with invited listeners. All seemed gratified, and 
had cause to be, with the steady progress which 
the little amateur orchestra evinces, under the 
tuition and direction of Mr. Cart ZrerRANN. 
This time they essayed quite high artistic tasks in 
rendering a Symphony and an overture by Mo- 
zart, each one of the most perfect models in_ its 
kind. They have never acquitted themselves 
better; and this time the wind instruments were 
generally in tune; which is a great point accom- 
plished in the internal economy of an orchestra. 
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This was the programme: 
Grand Svmphony in G minor. Mozart. 
Allegro molto—Andante—Miunetto and Trio,— 
Finale ; Allegro assai. 





1. Overture. ‘Return from abroad.” Mendelssohn. | 

2. Marcia Alla Turea. Mozart. | 

8. Romance, from “L’Eelair.” Halevy. | 
For English Horn and Flute obligato. 

4. Overture. ‘‘Zauberflite.’"? (Magic Flute), Mozart. | 

MENDELSSOHN QuINTETTE CLUB. The | 

! 


fourth and last subscription concert of this fif- 
teenth season, postponed a week on account of | 
the illness of one of the members, took place on | 
Chickering’s hall | 


The programme was a very interest- | 


Thursday evening, 10th inst. 
was full. 
ing one, with a great work of Beethoven to carry | 
home with one for a last impression. 
1. Quintet in Eminor op 8 

Introduction, and Allegro espressivo— Allegre’ to. 
2. Sonata in B flat. for Piano and Violoncello, op 45. 

Mendelssohn. 


Allegro vivace—Andante — Allegro assai. 
Memrs. Carl Mever. and Wulf Fries. 


Gade. 


3 Andinte from the Violin Concerto, Mendelssohn | 
Pe Carl Meisel 
4 Tema Con Variazioni for Piano, Meyer. | 
Mr Carl Meyer. 
5. Quartet in E flat. No 12. Beethoven. 


Maestoso and Allegro teneran ente—Adagio ma non troppo 
molto Cantabile—Scherzo vivace—Finale. 


The Quintet by Gade is one of the most inter- 
esting of the Danish composer’s works, which, 
genial and classical as they are, have a certain 
sameness, the same melancholy sea-shore senti- 
ment most of the time, with a cold and watery 
reflection of Mendelssohn. Of the wonderful 
Quartet of Beethoven, we ean say nothing save 


to give thanks for every such opportunity of lis- 
tening to it or the like of it. Mr. Cart MEYER 
is a pianist and an artist, whose sterling talent 
and acquirements, not injured by an unpretend- 
ing manner, entitle him to appear oftener in the 
concert room than he has done. He and Mr. 
Wutr Fries proved adequate to a sound and 
artist-like interpretation of the beautiful Sonata 
by Mendelssohn. Mr. Meyer's “Theme with Va- 
riations” showed felicitous ihvention and clear, 
consistent, musician-like treatment. Mr. Cari 
MEISEL, with his modest manner, played the 
Andante from the Violin Concerto, in a pure, 
. graceful style, which showed the spirit and 
the patient study of an artist. 

The Concerts of the Quintette Club have been 


uncommonly interesting this year, especially in 


even 


their selections; and we only regret that there 
It does seem as if 
1 





should be so few of them. 
there should be an appetite for such a feast of | 
classical chamber music once a fortnight for six 
winter months. 


OrGAN Concerts.—The great Organ was 
played on Saturday afternoon, Feb. 20, by Mr. 
B. J. LANG, with this programme : 


1. Concerto in G, Bach. 
Allegro—Adagio—aA llegretto. 

2. Overture to ‘*Der Freischiitz.” (Transcribed). Weber. 
3 Choral—-Old Hundred.” Luther. 
4. Allegretto, from Sonata No. 4 Mendg!ssohn. 
5. Overture to * Midsummer Night’s Dream.”” Mendelssohn. 
6 Tnprovisation, displaying the Vox Humana Stop. 

7. Hallelujah Chorus, from.‘“Mt. of Olives.” Beethoven. 


If the object be to make the people appreciate 
Bach, it will hardly be furthered, we think, by 
playing such a work as that Concerto, which, if 
Bach ever wrote it, must have been one of his 
earliest works, perhaps a mere exercise before 
his own style was formed. It is thin and dry for 
him; the Allegro might have been written by 
Corelli; the Adagio is more interesting ; but the 
whole thing is rather a matter of historical curi- 
osity for musicians, than a revelation of Bach’s 
Mr. Lang displayed his 
usual fine tact in the selection of stops, and _fin- 


genius to an audience. 





ished execution in all his pieces. His orchestral 


imitations hecome still closer likenesses with each 


successive trial; and vet how much of the har- 


mony is necessarily left out in such “transerip- 


| tions,” and therefore. after all, how very unlike 


an orchestra must such things be ! 
On Saturday, March 5, the hour was filled by 
Mr. PArne, who made the pipes diseourse as fol- 


| lows: 
1. Prelude and Fugue in G major, Bach. 
| 2. Andante, Mozart. 
3. Air. from ‘‘Acisand Galatea.” Handel. 


” 


‘But the waters overwhelmed their enemies 
Handel. 
J. K, Paine. 

c.—Alla Marcia. 


4. Chorus 
From Israel in Egvpt 

Fantagja on the Portuguese Hymn. 
A.~ Pastorale Bp —Tnteriude 


vo. 


6. Variations upon the Choral: “Schmiicke dich, 
olehe Seele 
7. Sonata in B flat, Mendelssohn. 
Allegro con brio.—Andante Religioso.— Allegretto. 
Allegro Maestoso. 
8 Improvisation. 


The Bach Fugue (played for the first time) 
was worthy of the name, and worthily expound- 
The Mozart Andante was lovely, and the 
The “Portuguese Hymn” 


ed. 
registration happy. 
made a good theme for Mr. Paine; the three 
movements of his Fantasia were well contrasted, 
and had pleasing matter in them. His “Improv- 
isation” was the most musicianlike and dignified 
of the efforts vet vouchsafed to us by that name. 
The “Choral Vorspiel” by Bach and the Men- 
delssohn Sohata were new additions to the reper- 
toire, each of the finest of its kind. 

Last 
turn, having prepared the following programme : 
1. SonataNo 2 Mendelssohn 


(Grave, Fu’l Organ—Andante. Soft Stops—Prelude and 
Fnene, Full Organ ) 


2. Andante. (Transecribed.) Mozart 
3 Chorus. from * Tsrael in Egypt.” Handel 
4. Andante and March. Battiste 
5, Slumber Song. (Transcribed, with Vox humana 

stop ) Schnmann 
6. Funeral March, Chopin 
7. Offertoire in FP. Battiste 


Toujours Battiste ! Chopin’s “ Funeral March,” 
too, hardly belongs in the same basket with fruits 
indigenous to the Organ or such exotics as have 
Chopin of all 
composers is the most purely pianistic ; his music 
hardly knows itself away from the piano. But, 
as we have said before, this is the age of experi- 
ments, and the Great Organ is the fertile field 
thereof. Pardon us that we begin, as is natural, 
with picking over the basket ; plenty of ripe, 


been made to fleurish on its soil. 


sound, Inscions fruit is left. 

And first, the Mendelssohn Sonata is one of 
the most organ-like and satisfying pieces to be 
had short of Sebastian Bach, and Mr. Parker 
played it well; it is one of the most difficult of 
the six. The transcription from Mozart was 
delicately conceived and charming. The chorus 
from “Israel” was that quaint one, with such a 
marked melodic motive, ‘“ He led them forth 
like sheep,” and was tastefully treated. The 
“ Slumber Song” by Schumann was the lovely 
one from his “Paradise and the Peri,” and, though 
not an organ piece, it was right comforting to 
hear it. By the way, are we never to have the 
“ Peri” brought out here with orchestral accom- 
paniment? The fine initiative taken by Mr. 
Parker and his Club of amateurs, a year ago, de- 
serves to be followed up. 

Mr. B. J. LANG gave a second Sacred Concert 


bon Sunday evening, March 6, with the following 


programme : 


1. Allegro, from Concerto in G. Bach 
2, Song. ‘* The Quail.” Beethoven 
Miss J. F. Houston. 

8. Religious Meditation, for Violin and Organ Eichberg 


Messrs. J. Kichberg and B J. Lan 
4. Grande Offertoire in F. 
Mr. 8. A. Bancroft. 
5. Song. ‘ Tears of sorrow.” Beethoven 
6. Selections from the * Hymn of Praise,’ displaying 
the Vox Humana and Bifra stops Mendelssohn 


g 
Lefebure Wely 


1. Trio, for Violin, Organ and Piano-forte, Bach & Gounod 
Messrs. Eichberg, Willcox & Lang. 


Saturday Mr. J. C. D. PARKER took his | 
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' 2 Aria. ‘ Jerusalem. thou that killest the prophets.” 


from vst Paul 
83 Grar dS. mphonv. from the ‘* Tvinn of Priise 
aararnged for two performers at the Orgen Mendelssohn 
Maestoso - Allegretto Agitato— Adagio Religioso. 
Messrs. Parker & Lang 
4. “ Let their celestial concerts all unite,” from 
** Samson,”’ Full Organ 


Mendelssohn 


Handel 

The pieces with violin made the same pleasant 
impression as before, although it would-be hard to 
give a good artistic reason why such pieces, or 
arrangements, should be written. The selections 
from the “ Hymn of Praise” were tastefully ren- 
dered, so were Mr. Lang’s solo performances and 
his accompaniments. Mr. BANcrort made his 
first public trial of the Great Organ, and very 
creditably. Miss Houston gave us some new 
songs, that is to say, a new choice of songs; the 
two by Beethoven are so beautiful, so religious 
in their spirit, and were so truly felt and ren- 
dered, that both singer and concert-giver deserve 
thanks. Why do not Beethoven’s “Six Religious 
Songs,” or some of them, find their way into these 
Sunday Organ Concerts; they are simple, grand 
and worthy of a noble singer. 

Mrs. Frouock had a stormy evening for her 
concert on Friday of last week ; but the two or 


three hundred listeners bore away fine reports of 
her mastery of the Great Organ,in both the great 
and little styles of organ music. She played the 
great G minor Fugue of Bach, somewhat slowly 


perhaps, but firmly, clearly, with full organ 
threughout, and most impressively. Also the 


Fantasia by Freyer, which we have already men- 
tioned ; the Adagio from Mozart’s Quartet in B 
flat; Rink’s Flute Concerto in F ; and, as if strik- 
ing for the very apogee from Bach, the march 
from Tannhduser. All these bore witness to the 
skill of the fair organist, though not all of them 
fair witness, we suspect, to her own taste in pro- 
gramme making. We think it must be martyr- 
dom to a true organist to cater to the humors of 
the day (real or supposed) by the interspersing 
of such “experiments” as a solo on the *Saxo- 
phone” (Serenade from Don Pasquale), a milita- 
ry violin solo, and the “O mio Fernando” song, 
with Quintette Club accompaniment. A great 
Organ is in the best sense the most universal of 
instruments; that is, it is the organ of impersonal, 
sublime, universal thoughts and aspirations; but 
this is poorly paraphrased by the proverb “all 
things to all men.” 





The above are not all the musical entertainments 
with which our citv has been visited of late. Mme. 
Anna Bisnop, assisted by her daughter, organists, 
&e , has given two concerts with the Great Organ, 
one secular and one sacred. Gorrscnacr, aided by 
Mme. D’Anert, the contralto, has given two “ fare- 
well” concerts, and has come back and clinched them 
with two more. Last and not least, the Maretzex 
Opera Troupe, surrounded with the usual swarm of 
sharks and speculators, has set up its Ebenezer again 
| for a time in the Boston Theatre, having played this 

week Fuust, and Zrovatore and Norma as before, and 
Martha as before, only with Sweet-vowed Brignoli 
for tenor, who, it seems, has not lost his voice, as 
some of the critics in New York hastily augared from 
his first trial of it after recovery from illpess. ‘This 
afternoon he sings Don Ottavio in Mon Giovanni.— 
The “Orpheus” Club are giving concerts in the 
neighboring towns in aid of the Educational Com- 
mission for Freedmen.”” 





This afternoon there will be the usual Organ 
Concert, with Dr. S. P. TucKERMAN as organist.— 
Tomorrow evening Mr. Carter gives a Men- 
delssohn evening with the Great Organ and some of 
cur best singers.--The Haxpev and Haypn So- 
ciETY are rehearsing the “ Messiah” for Easter.— 
Mr. Lane, we are happy to learn, intends to bring 
out the ** Walpurgis Night” again before long. 





St. Louis, Mo. The fourth Philharmonie Con- 
cert, under the direction of E. Sobolewski, contained 
overtures to La Dame Blanche and Le Pardon de 
FPlarmel: solo and chorus from the ‘“ Messiah ;’”’ 
quartet and chorus (first finale) from Weber's Eury- 
anthe ; scena and chorus from Semiramide ; Allegret- 
to and Presto from Beethoven’s 7th Symphony ; 
| Polonaise by Chopin ; a clarinet solo, &c. 



































DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF 


A Destperatcem DesipERANDUM IN MENDELS- 
somn’s Letters. Under this title the Leipzig S/q- 
nale not long since contained a communication from 
Dr. W. A. Lampadius, the author of an enthusiastic, 
incomplete, but interesting biography of Mendelssohn 
—at all events'the best which has yet appeared—a 
not very faithful translation of which was transferred 
to our columns from a London journal several years 
ago. Dr. L., of course, joins in the general admira- 
tion of the “Letters,” but complains that so many in- 
teresting ones are missing from the collection. Espec- 
ially he instances the letters which the youthful com- 
poser wrote to Goethe from Rome. Goethe spenks of 
them as those “graceful, charming (al/er/iebsten), ex- 
tremely interesting” letters ; writing to Zelter (March 
31, 1831), he says: ‘‘Above all I have to announce, 
that T have received a perfectly charming long letter 
from Felix, dated Rome, March 5th, which presents 
the purest image of the excellent voung man. There 
need he no further anxiety about him; the beautiful 
swimming girdle (cork jacket) of his talent will car- 
rv him safely over through the waves and breakers 
of the barbarism that we have to dread.” 

Dr. Lampadins thinks that the young man must 
have expressed “the noblest and best” of his inmost 
thought and feeling to the old poet, whom he held in 
such grateful reverence, and that these letters, could 
he only get at them, would be of priceless value for 
the enlarged and improved ed tion which he hopes 
some day to make of “the little hook: ‘Felix Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy,a memoria! for his friends,’ which, 
following the impulse of his heart, he published in 
1847, but which he never intended to have pass for a 
complete biography, a thing impossible with the 
scanty materials then at his command.” 


A writer in a German musical journal, after hear- 
ing Beethoven's Ninth Symphony at Cologne, re- 
marks : 

Whenever I hear the Adagio of the symphony, or, 
as arule, anv Adagio by Beethoven, I think to my- 
self: Were I the director of a conservatory, or other- 
wise a celebrated teacher of composition, I would re- 
quire every scholar, as soon as he had gone through 
his theoretical course, and arrived at the stage of 
composition, to bring me an Adagio for some instru- 
ment, or for a quartet, or an orchestra. “If there 
was anything in it,’’ as Mozart expressed it, I wonld 
say to him : “Go on; you have music in your sonl.”’ 
If, however, there were nothing in it, and he relied 
upon his original Scherzo, or a noisy Allegro con fuoco, 
or, even upon a correct but constrained fugue, I would 
advise him, if he wished to become a master, to do 
everything in the way of music, only never to com- 
pose. 

The 93d anniversary of Beethoven’s birthday (born 
Dec. 17, 1770) was kept at Vienna. The Ost-Deutsche 
Post states that, on this occasion, universal ad- 
miration was excited by the exhibition of a gypsum 
cast, the only one which Beethoven ever allowed to 
be taken, of his face. It was modelled when he was 
more than fifty. The’ features are reproduced with 
the greatest minuteness, even the pores of the skin 
being visible. Just as Beethoven never had more 
than one cast taken, he sat only once for his por- 
trait, namely, in the year 1815, to his friend Mahler. 
This portrait was lately sold, and ahout to be des- 
patched to America, when a Viennese lover of Art, 
Herr von Karajan, came to the rescue and saved it 
fur the Austrian capital. 

The cast here referred to must be the one after 
which our countryman, the distinguished sculptor, 
W. W. Story, modelled the face of his admirable 
statuctte of Beethoven, which probably is nearer to 
the life than any of the busts or statues made of him. 
As for the portrait, has not our friend A. W. T. a)- 
ready poured out his grief over the Iggs of it in these 
columns ? 


Menpverssonn’s Letrers. An English Re- 
view makes the following strictures upon Lady Wal- 
lace’s translation of the first volume of the letters— 
those from Italy and Switzerland : 

Before dealing with the matter of the volume, and 














treating the original and the translation as_ identical, 
it may he as well at once to say that the latter,though 
on the whole a faithful rendering, as translations go, 
and therefore very pleasant reading, does not convey 
in any sufficient degree the impression which we get 
from the original of the vitalitv—the fullness of life 
of the writer. The wine is with us, no douht, but 
the bouguet has fled somehow in the process of decant- 
ing. 

“The style Is the man,” no less in Mendelssohn’s 
German than in his music; his notes “ without 
words’’ are not more individual than his words with- 
out notes. Some of this short-coming must be laid 
to the inherent difficulty (or impossibility) of all 
translation ; but some also to the besetting weakness 
of all translators—a dread of vulgarity (thei€@favor- 
ite aversion), or, it may be, an inability to distinguish 
vulgar thoughts from common words—the familiarity 
which grows out of confidence and love, from the 
familiarity that breeds contempt. Two or three out 
of several special examples will be enough to show 
what ‘we mean; though no special examples will 
quite justify an objection which applies rather to the 
tone of the whole translation than to this or that 
passage. At p. 3 (of the original) we have “ Die 
Sache machte mir fast Freunde (fast im biblischen 
Sinne)” reduced to “ This circumstance gratified me 
extremely.” At p. 164, in a passage explanatory of 
some of the offices for the Holy Week at Rome, we 
have ‘“ Es wiirden in jedem Nocturno drei Psalmen 
gesungen, weil Christus fur die Jungfiaulichen, die 
Verheiratheten und die Verwittweten gestorben sei,” 
pared down to “ Each Nocturn contains three Psalms, 
signifving that Christ died for all.” At p. 165, in 
relation to some changes proposed by the late Baron 
Bunsen in the Lutheran Service, “ Einri¢htungen’’ is 
rendered “ innovations’’—a word, we think, never 
used without qualification in any but a depreciatory 
sens2. Atp. 168 the characteristic “ Mann soll sich 
erst die Ohren tuchtig durchreiben, ehe man es besser 
bekommt!”’ is inanely given, “ It will be long before 
you can improve on this.” At p. 250, speaking of 
mountains after rain, Mendelssohn says, ‘ Sie Sind 
nach dem Regen bekanntlich am schénsten; aber 
heut salen sie so klar aus, als seien sie aus dem Ei 
geschilt,”’ which Lady Wallace softens into “ They 
are acknowledged to be finest after rain ; and to-day 
they looked as fresh as if newly created.” And at p. 
320 he tells us, “ Die Musiker (of Paris) kreuzigen 
und segnen sich uber all die Ehre, die mir das Con- 
servatoire anthut,” which ( in deference to Protestant 
readers) his translatress renders, “The musicians 
are all amazement at the horors conferred on me by 
the Conservatoire.” 

There are, as might have been expected,a fow 
mistranslations of technical terms. ‘“ Alt” is not 
the English synonyme of Altstimme (p.177); “D 
dur” (p. 265) is D major not minor; ‘* Windlade”’ 
(p. 267) is not “ bellows,” but ‘ wind-chest ;” Exng- 
lish Horn (p. 296, translation) is not an English 
musical term ; the instrument so called, the lower or 
bass oboe, though well known in English orchestras, 
is anomalously enough always spoken of as the 
Corno Inglese, or as the Cor Anglais. 

As a matter of course the musical illustrations pre- 
sent examples of inaccuracy. It would seem as hard 
for an English compositor to set up correct music as 
for a French one correct English. In pp. 177, 178, 
181, 182, 185 and 186 (of the translation) the C (or 
Do) clef is uniformly placed on the wrong line—the 
second instead of the first; to the waste of much 
painful industry, by unlearned but honest readers. 
We would ask, too, in reference to another art, why 
the English woodcutter has been allowed to “ touch 
up” the clever little sketches with which Mendelssohn 
has so pleasantly further illuminated his sparkling 

ages—fac similes of which are given in the original ? 
We say nothing of the heavy hand which has been 
laid on the foregrounds; but why should distance, 
described in the text as absolutely invisibie from mist 
or unintermittent rain-falling, be filled in with those 
writing-master embellishments which, before the ad- 
vent of Mr. Ruskin, so often did duty for clouds ? 


Rossint Roppep.—A new Rossini story is in the 


market which is curious; possibly, not true. ‘They 
sxy,” that the industrious yet coy veteran, who is al- 
ways writing, however chary in giving forth what he 
writes, not long since (it may have been by desire) 
forwarded two new compositions to the Queen of 
Spain ;--that the Royal Indy, by way of placing 
manuscripts so precious in honour@le keeping, com- 
mitted the same to the Library of the Conservatory 
at Madrid; that the manager and travelling agent of 
a popular prima donna gained access to the treasure, 
and purchased it for the sum of 5,000 francs! If 
this be true, whether the lady will be permitted to 
sing these strangely-acquired additions to her reper- 
tory, becomes a question.— Atheneum. 





MUSIC. 





Special Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Ce. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Press the sweet lips together. C. A. Voree. 
“Lay the sweet hands together ;’ “Put the sweet 
curls together,”’ lines which begin the various verses, 
and sufficiently indicate the mournfully beautiful 
character of the words. The music is peculiar in 
rhythm, but a little practise will fitit evenly and very 
prettily to the words. 
Liquid gem. Song. 
A simple tribute toa dew-drop. Pretty melody. 
On the banks of a beautiful river. Ballad. 
W. T. Wrighton. 

By the same author. Two good songs. 

Angel of Love. (L’ angelod’amor.) J. Geraldy. 

A fine Italian song. with words both in English and 
Italian. It is somewhat difficult to sing and play, but 
will reward a thorough study. 

Music of her voice. Song. W. T. Wrighton. 

A first rate ballad, in good classical style. 

Emancipation. Song and Chorus. 

One of the best of emancipation songs, spirited, 
soul-stirring,and with music appropriate to the words, 
by a composer who does not add his name to the 
piece, although it would not diminish his well-earned 
reputation. 


W. T. Wrighton. 


Instrumental Music. 


I Puritani. Fantasie Brillante. J. Leybach. 
A composition of much merit ; not half-filled, as 
too many fantasias are, with unmeaning runs or 
chords, which one must hammer through, in order to 
enjoy the proportion of good music, but good and in- 
teresting throughout. Of medium difficulty. A fine 
lesson for advanced pupils. 
Offertoire for the Organ. Lefebure Wely. 10 
This is one of those famous pieces which have had 
the honor of being played upon the great organ. It 
lost nothing, of course, through the brilliant execu- 
tion and fine taste of Mr. Wilcox, but is, in itself, a 
great piece. Yet it is not too difficult for organists 
generally. The peda! passages are easy, requiring but 
a little practise to master them. 
Faust Polka Mazurka. E. Ketterer. 
Includes some of the best melodies of the opera, ar- 
ranged in mazurka style. 
Martha Quadrilles. Strauss. 
The charms of newer operas do not drive our “older 
favorites from our recollection. Strauss’s brilliant 
arrangement of ‘‘Martha”’ melodies will be wel to 
players and dancers. 
Pot Pourri. From Faust. C. Grobe, 
Our friend Grobe has not quite arrived at Opus 3000, 
although he is not at such a vast distance from it. This, 
his latest piece, is a plain, common sense arrange- 
ment of Faust melodies, easy, and capital for pupils. 





Books. 


Hayden’s Mass, No. 7, in G. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75 

Every body knows that Hayden, Mozarf, and others 
composed masses, but very-few choirs and societies 
around the country have ever seen or practised any 
thing but Mozart's 12th Mass. This is not the only 
good one, by any means, and the above, with others 
in the course of publication, will furnish a most val- 
uable amount of material for practise, both in com- 
men rehearsals and musical society meetings. Mass 
music, on an average, is not harder than that of diffi- 
cult anthems, and some of it is perfectly simple. 





Music sy Matt.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Bookscan also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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